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anguish out of me. In my childhood I was subject to frequent night-
mares, which left me terrorized; I used to wake up screaming or in
tears and would be afraid to go back to sleep. At a certain age, around
sixteen, I don't know just what happened ... the anguish left me.
I would sometimes happen to dream the same things; yes, the very ones
that a short time before would have filled me with terror; but interest
and curiosity took the place of the fear, horror, or distress of the past.
It is the same today; gray, leaden, dark feelings are the ones I find
hardest to produce; I am almost inclined to say they are trumped up
and that I feel them only because of telling myself that I ought to feel
them. Most likely this derives in part from the fact that I no longer
authentically value anything much, anything at all, since I lost what I
most valued. (But this is true only of the last twelve years.)
How can it be that I am not more saddened by little Emile D.'s
sudden silence, even though not an hour passes without my thinking
of it? It is partly because I am not willing to yield to sadness, for I see
in that very surrender a sort of self-indulgence that I deplore, against
which I protest and balk just as, when very young, I did against the
state of sin. A certain element of resolve enters into this, to be sure, but
the state of joy (which I should like always to maintain in me) is the
most natural to me and also the state in which I am most happily
stretched to my fullest capacity, in which I feel that I am at my best.
If I do not succeed in achieving it, the reason is almost always physical.
I should nevertheless like to be sure that the little fellow did not
kill himself. In the state of exaltation he had reached he was capable
of doing so if he suddenly met a blind, absurd opposition from his par-
ents, who, in case he should kill himself, after being driven to despair
by them, would certainly consider me responsible for that death . . .
just as they already considered me responsible for everything that up-
set them, for everything they did not understand in their child, for
everything in him that escaped them and in which they could no longer
recognize themselves. They were terrified to see their son "become too
fond of me/' Even if he were, as the mother wrote me, "in distress," no
one was more capable of understanding him, of holding out a helping
hand, of saving him . . . than L But Metaneira reappears in almost
every mother, just as in this case Ceres relives in me.46
9 October
"You say you believe" (said Count de X., an extreme Catholic, to
the good Protestant minister). "You people believe, but we know?
45 Ceres or Demeter horrified Metaneira by holding the latter's child in
the fire to purge away its mortality and make it immortal.